ENGLAND'S   HOUR

Medical Officer of Health. I go into the kitchen,
and find two members of the Women's Voluntary
Services in charge. One was at Winifred Holtby's
school in Scarborough; the other is a trained
cook and domestic expert whose husband is an
officer on service in West Africa. They are
slicing large slabs of jellied galantine which
smell very appetising; several dozen must be
cut up to provide lunch for a thousand evacuees,
and I offer to assist in this useful if greasy occu-
pation. As I slice with considerably less dexterity
than the practised voluntary staff, I learn that
the depot is designed to provide for an average
of seven hundred refugees. This number, they
tell me, will be constantly maintained; as soon
as private billets are found for each family, others
will be brought in from the devastated East
End.

""They're all the same," one of the W.V.S.
organisers tells me. "When they first come,
they're so dazed and quiet after all they've
been through, that they're grateful for any-
thing. Then, gradually, they begin to find fault
with things, especially the food. When they
really get grousing, you know they're back to
normal 1"

. "One woman downstairs told me the tea was
dish-wash," I say in corroboration. "I expect
she's used to what we called c sergeant-major's
tea' in the last war. 'Hot as hell, sweet as love,